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ABSTRACT 

Secondary students in the New Haven, Connecticut 
schools are offered a community high school program as an alternative 
to traditional education. The program is committed to three basic 
goals: (1) building student skills; (2) increasing student motivation 
to learn; and (3) encouraging students to become responsible, 
independent members of society. An individualized instructional 
approach is emphasized with a pupil/teacher ratio of less than ten to 
one. Community volunteers teach the more than 160 course offerings 
per year such as "Messing Around with Plants," "Can I See your 
Drivers License?" and "Coming of Age in America." Credit can also be 
earned through student volunteer work in community projects such as a 
community health clinic. Courses are offered on the basis of student 
interest and teacher availability. Some 40-45 percent of the course 
offerings are held in various locations throughout the city. Student 
performance is evaluated with personal narrative reports from 
teachers, rather than the traditional letter or number grades. An 
independent evaluation team continually evaluates the program and 
indicates success in the program. (Author/JR) 
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HIGH SCHOOL IN THE COMMUNITY: 

PROVIDING 
ALTERNATIVES IN EDUCATION 
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STUOEMTS NtEUING ALTERNATIVES 

T^*_ motivation for High School in the Community was student need. Several 
teachers In New Haven high schools recognized students In their classes for whom 
the traditional high school program w.is not working. Some of the students were 
labeled "troublemakers," .others were students performing far below their measured 
potential. A nucleus of teachers went to the .\ew Haven Board of Kduvatlon with 
a proposal for an alternative school to si»rve sueh students. The Hoard approved 
their plan and provided standard fundliiK. A Title III grant was also secured, 
and.H^t: off to I ally opened in 1970. 

Admission to HSC. is open to .inv New iiawn resident who elii;ihlo to attend 
the city's secondary schools; prospective students apply by completing in appli- 
cation form. I'ach year new openings ire filled from the*;e.appl ications by means 
of nelghborho«>d lotteries. The neighborhood lottery system is us<.d to insure a 
good cross section of students fr«*m the entire community. 

When HSC opened, the staff felt it was important that students experience a 
small school dtmosphere*-an atmosphere that would promote real teacher -student 
communication. To help develop that environment the school was divided into two 
units, each with 160 students. Units were housed in separate locations and had 
separate currlculums, but the same teachers served both units. With four years' 
experience, the staff now feels the same atmosphere can be created without the 
separation of students, and after Sept timber 1974 all students will be boused 
together. 

HSC is committed to three basic wals: (1) to build students' skills, (2) to 
increase students 1 motivation to learn, and ( J) to encourage students to become 
responsible, independent members of society. Reaching these Koais requires an 
individual approach for each HSC student. 



DEVELOPING STAFF ALTERNATIVES 
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The curriculum of High School in the Coronunlty offers 
students a wide range of learning alternatives. 
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To make the best use of volunteer talent* the regular HSC faculty provide* 
some supervision of the lay teachers. Before a volunteer "begins teaching* a 
staff member helps the person "rough out** a curriculum plan and gives soma teach- 
ing suggestions* During the year the volunteers' classes are occasionally moni- 
tored, and volunteer teachers are provided with assistance on request. 

When HSC began* faculty members supervised the volunteer teachers in addi- 
tion to performing their own teaching duties. According to Foote, the job became 
overwhelming and some of the volunteers were left with littie or no supervision. 
Now HSC employs a full-time community coordinator whose function is to monitor 
volunteer teachers' work and to give assistance when needed. The coordinator is 
also responsible for finding new lay teachers, 

HSC has 21 paid faculty members: 18 full-time teachers, plus a counselor, a 
community coordinator, and a facilitator. All staff members teach at least one 
class. 

Like the HSC students, teachers must apply directly to the school to be con- 
sidered for a position. Applications are initially screened by a Policy Council 
composed of students, teachers, and parents. Foote feels the application and 
screening process produces applicants who really want to teach at HSC, an impor- 
tant factor. In his Judgment, "It just wouldn't work to assign teachers to a 
school like this." 

Experience at HSC has demonstrated that teachers with previous teaching ex- 
perience adjust more easily to the alternative program than do inexperienced 
teachers. It Is necessary that teachers be flexible, willing to experiment, and 
above all have a good supplv of time and energy. The HSC milieu is demanding, 

BUILDING CURRICULUM ALTERNATIVES 
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The hallmark of an alternative school is its curriculum, and the HSC curric- 
ulum offers many alternatives — mere than lbO courses per year. Credit can be 
earned in courses with intriguing names like "Coming of Age in America or Can I 
See Your Driver's License" and "Messing Around with Plants"; or credit <:an be acquired 
by volunteer work In projects such as a community health clinic or a farm workers' 
boycott . 

With dozens of courses frcm which to choose each year, students are care- 
fully counseled to make choices that are both interesting to them and important 
in their overall school experience. Requirements for graduation are the same 
for HSC as any other New Haven high school, so certain basic requirements must 
be met. In addition, students are tested at the beginning of their first year 
at HSC; if they are found deficient In certain skill areas they are counseled to 
enroll in classes which will help remedy their weaknesses. 

Courses are offered on the basis of student interest and teacher avail anility. 
Within a year's curriculum, core courses in science, Knglish, social studies, and 
uath are always offered; however, more specialized courses like "History of the 
L\S. Merchant Marine" or "Women and Health" are also available. Interested 
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students and a qualified teacher can Initiate almost any reasonable course* and 
an Individual student can pursue a subject In a tutorial arrangement with a 
teacher If no other students are Interested* 

Some 40 to 45 percent of the courses offered each year are held away from 
the HSC building In locations throughout the city. Such courses are often taught 
by volunteer teachers who hold the classes in thfcir place of business. Classes * 
are conducted in police stations , hospitals* courts, architectural firms » elemen- 
tary schools, nature centers, data processing firms* printing plants, libraries, 
and dozens of other locations. Students are also encouraged to earn credit by 
participating in activities such as the American Red Cross, adult education pro-* 
grans, Junior Achievement, and citizen action groups. 

This outreach aspect of the HSC program la called Community Orientation 
Program or COP. The HSC staff feels the COP program is one of the clear ways 
the "school gets into the community and the community gets into the school . n 
Through COP, High School in the Community is discovering new answers to the ques- 
tions "what 'is there to learn, how can it be learned, and who can teach it?" 

ALTERNATIVE GRADING 



One of the innovations at HSC has been to do away with letter or number 
grades. In place of such grades HSC students receive personal, narrative reports 
from their teachers. 

HSC's school year Is divided Into four marking periods; at the end of a per- 
iod students receive an evaluation report for each of their courses. A report 
(1) describes the content of the ccarse; (2) discusses the quality of the stu- 
dent's work; (3) indicates the relationship between the student's achievement 
and his potential; and (4) makes suggestions to the student for improving his/ 
her work. An example of a completed report can be seen on the last page. 

Reaction to the use of evaluation forms has been generally favorable. Foot* 
reports that initially teachers had difficulty adjusting to the report system, 
because it required them to keep notes on each student throughout the semester. 
Without such notes it was impossible to write an accurate evaluation at the end 
of the period. Foote attempts to review all the reports before they are given 
to students; If a report is considered Inadequate, the teacher is asked to do it 
aga 1 n . 

Students are somewhat ambivalent in their feelings about the reporting system, 
but they do seem to feel uncomfortable about unfavorable reports. Parents like 
the reports when they are well done — complete, accurate, helpful — but become 
upset if the reports are un In format i ve . 

In the earlv days of the program, when It was decided to replace letter 
grades with evaluative reports, the HS<" staff invited admission representatives 
from several area rolW-ges to a meeting at which the reporting system was ox~ 
4» ! Mned and discussed. Perhaps because of this early communication, there have 

w-^y^vu no repercussluns from the evaluation report system when HSC students apply 

tl\lv> college admission. 
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IMPROVING THE ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 

The HSC staff is described by Foote as "quite introspective and very self- 
critical." From the beginning, the faculty at HSC has been dedicated to im- 
proving the program. One step In this direction was the appointment of an in- 
dependent evaluation team, headed by Professor John McConahay of Yale University, 
to continually evaluate HSC. 

The evaluative team has two functions. First, during the course of the 
school year, the team provides a flow of data and suggestions for consideration 
by the HSC faculty. To do this the team observes classroom situations and uses 
various measurement Instruments to evaluate what they see. 

The Information derived from the observations Is written up In a narrative 
report and given to the respective teachers. An example of the kind of Informa- 
tion included in an evaluation might be an analysis of the percentage of class 
time during which the teacher dominates. If a teacher finds he/she is dominating 
80 percent of the time during a "group" discussion, the teacher may wish to em- 
ploy new methods for encouraging student participation. 

The second function of the evaluation team is to provide an overall evalua- 
tion at the end of each school year. Part* of this evaluation usually contains a 
comparison of HSC student achievement test scores with scores of students in 
other city high schools. The team also measures sociological factors such as 
student affiliation with the school and racial attitudes. All this information 
is used by the teachers to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses In the program 
and to redesign curriculum accordingly. 

The task undertaken by HSC to provide alternative education has not been 
simple. Foote recalls that in the first year or two teachers In other Now Haven 
schools seemed determined to make HSC a dumping ground for their behavior prob- 
lems. Fortunately that destiny was avoided » and HSC now attracts a population 
we 11 -balanced between students who have been unsuccessful in other programs and 
students who Just like the HSC model. 

Has HSC been able to meet the needs of Its students* The evidence suggests 
It has. The evaluation team has found that HSC stodents compare well with their 
counterparts on achievement tests; more than 65 percent of the HSC graduates are 
admitted to colleges and universities* Students demonstrate a strong affiliation 
with the school, and Koote reports f ew behavlora I problems. Community visitors 
to the school often comment about the social sophist ic.U ion ot the HSC students 
and the poise they iiispl.iv in talking with adults. 

The ultimate alternative for HSC students Is their eholc e to apply to the 
piogram and their choice to leave the program at anv time. Ihe fact that many 
students applv and few students leave before graduating tnav he the best indica- 
tion that HSC's alternative prngrim .in ortel ish in« its goal. 
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